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QUESTING WITH 


Abraham Lincoln was a great 
story-teller. But he was not, on 
the whole, a teller of great stories. 
Lincoln yarns and stories, collect- 
ed by Col McClure and other re- 
searchers, assay a rather high 
percentage of mediocre ore. 

There is no question but that 
some measure of Lincoln’s en- 
during reputation as a raconteur 
springs from the fact that he ex- 
ercised his talent prodigiously 
while holding the highest office 
within the gift of the electorate. 

From all accounts, Lincoln told 
stories very well, indeed. But had 
he been a less apt anecdotist, the 
mere circumstance of a President 
of the United States spinning 
yarns at Cabinet meetings in a 
period of acute crisis, would have 
assured the narrator some meas- 
ure of recognition. 

Where Lincoln got his stories 
is really not much of a mystery. 
He, himself, revealed his sources 
on a number of occasions. “Don’t 
call them ‘Lincoln stories,” he 
once admonished a reporter. “I 
merely pass on the yarns that 
have been told to me.” 

In her little book, He Knew 
Lincoln, \da M Tarbell has the 
central character, Billy Brown, 
reveal something of the Lincoln 
technique: 

“Tell stories? Nobody ever 
could beat him at that; and how 
he’d enjoy ‘em! He’d just slap 
his hands on his knees and jump 
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up and turn around and then set 
down, laughin’ to kill. Greatest 
man to git new yarns that ever 
lived; always askin’ ‘Heard any 
new stories, Billy?’ And if I had 
I'd trot *em out.” 

While the bulk of Lincoln’s 
stories were inspired by the lore 
of the countryside, he neglected 
no other field. Repeatedly in his 
early days as a lawyer, he turned 
to Holy Writ and to Shakespeare 
to plead a case in court. He was 
the proud possessor of a tattered 
copy of Joe Miller's Jests; an 
avid collector of joke books, alma- 
nacs and other sources of inno- 
cent merriment. Even the riddles 
and connundrums were grist for 
his mill. Once, in Washington, a 
delegation called upon the Presi- 
dent, urging precipitate action on 
the emancipation issue. Lincoln 
considered their arguments illogi- 
cal, their stand untenable. But he 
listened respectfully. Then, look- 
ing gravely at the principal 
spokesman, he asked, “How many 
legs will a sheep have if you call 
the tail a leg?” 

“Five,” was the prompt rejoin- 
der. 

“No,” said the President. “For 
you must agree that calling a tail 
a leg will not make it so.” 

The delegation saw the point 
and sheepishly departed. Credit 
the Farmer’s Almanac with an 
assist on that one. This was a 
familiar riddle of the 1850's. 
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[1] Pres Dwicut D EIsEN- 
HOWER, saying in his 1st an- 
nial space report to Con- 
gress that the goal of this 
nat’n is peaceful interplane- 
tary fiight: “As man-made devices, 
one after another, have reconoi- 
tered the frontiers of space there is 
a realization that the human race 
has begun its greatest, most daring 
adventure. The benefits that will 
come as man’s peaceful conquest of 
space proceeds should be shared 
with the world.” {2] Dr T 
KEITH GLENNAN, urging that more 
time, money and effort be poured 
into U S space program: “If our 
space programs are to be run on 
an off-again, on-again basis, zig- 
ging and zagging with the turn of 
every new yr, then we'd better 
spend our money buying telescopes 
to watch the Russians pioneer in 
space.” ... [3] Adm’l ArTtHuUR Rap- 
FORD, former chmn of Joint Chiefs 
of Staff: “Things which will de- 
stroy America are safety list in- 
stead of duty lst, the love of soft 
living and the get-rich-quick the- 
ory.” .. . [4] Harry S AsHMORE, 
editor of Arkansas Gazette, on col- 
lapse of “massive resistance” to in- 
tegration: “This (Gov Almond of 
Va) is the 1st Southern leader who 
has formally and publicly conceded 
that we can’t stop integration. This 
is Appomattox. Richmond has fall- 
en.” . . . [5] DarreEL HuGHEs, Nor- 
folk (Va) high school senior, on 
reopening of schools: “We don’t 
relish the idea of going to school 
with colored people, but everyone 
has to have an education.” . 





you on that? 


[6] Davin Ben GourI- 
on, Premier of Isra- 
el, hinting at possi- 
bility of large-scale 
Jewish immigration 
to Israel from Rus- 
sia: “There is reason to believe 
that if we absorb the present wave 
of 250,000 to 300,000 Jewish immi- 
grants, the gates will be opened to 
the greatest concentration of Jews 
in the old world. If emigration 
were permitted from ‘that country’ 
it would be the greatest miracle in 
our history.” ... [7] ANAstas Mr- 
KOYAN, Soviet Deputy Premier, re- 
porting to Soviet Communist Party 
Congress on recent U §S trip: “I 
gained the impression that the U S 
does not want to meddle in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Socialist coun- 
tries. From this, we might draw 
the conclusion that the American 
leaders are inclined toward a policy 
of peaceful coexistence. If this is 
so, then words must be followed by 
deeds.” . . . [8] FULGENCIO Batista, 
Cuban ex-dictator, denying inten- 
tion of organizing an invasion force 
to combat Castro: “I gave up the 
presidency to avoid further killing 
of my people. I have no desire to 
bld a force that could only mean 
more bloodshed and unhappiness 
to my country.” .. . [9] Gro Rom- 
NEY, pres, American Motors, after 
suggesting Gen’l Motors Corp’n 
split into 2 companies: “The high- 
est compliment a person can pay 
another is to say ‘I wish you were 


twins.’” 
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MaxwELL Droke is ill. During his 
absence we are repeating selected 
editorials that have appeared in 
earlier issues of QUOTE. 


“The aim of American educa- 
tion,” says Dr Ernest O Melby, prof 
of Education at Michigan State 
College, “should be to make egg- 
heads out of everybody.” 

This is one of those epigramatic 
observations that tend to lose cog- 
ency upon analysis. For one thing, 
the compulsive connotation is im- 
mediately suspect. It is reminiscent 
of thet turn-of-the-century' era 
when a father judicially ruled, “We 
will make a preacher of Tom, a 
doctor of Dick and a lawyer of 
Harry.” 

The aim of American education 
should not be to make anything of 
anybody. The primary purpose of 
education is to open minds. Thru 
formal curricula and the establish- 
ment of sound habits of study we 
may hope to whet the intellect of 
an individual, be he potential pun- 
dit or plumber, and thus direct him 
toward a more perceptive apprecia- 
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tion of his role as citizen of an ex- 
panding universe. 

Much as we applaud the emerg- 
ing ascendancy of the egghead in * 
our contemporary life, a world of 
predominantly - intellectual individ- 
uals is not only a practical impos- 
sibility; it would be a most un- 
wholesome consummation. 

It is one of the prudent provi- 
sions of nature that we cannot 
make eggheads as a hen au*omati- 
cally makes eggs. These perspica- 
cious persons are born into the 
world in every age, in a ratio pro- 
portioned to the tempo of the 
times. We need our eggheads. One 
of the sins of our social structure is 
that we have not uniformly given 
heed to their words of wisdom. 

Yes, we need eggheads. But even 
more pressing is our need for en- 
lightened extroverts—educated, per- 
ceptive, open-minded men and 
women who will take the rarefied 
theories emanating from our ivory 
towers and bring them to fruition. 

No, Dr Melby, we can’t “make 
eggheads out of everybody.” And if 
we’re wise we'll not try to do so. 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGE—1 

To grow old is the only way to 
make a rosary of a happy, useful 
life on which each bead is a yr of 
mellowed insight—W WaLDEMaR W 
Arco, Indiana Freemason. 


“ ” 


Middle-ege: What a person who 
is on the verge of being elderly 
thinks he is.—Tit-Bits, London. 


AGRICULTURE—2 

If American farmers were farm- 
ing now as they did in 1940, house- 
wives would be paying $10 billion 
more annually for groceries—U S 
Dep’t of Agriculture report. 


AGRICULTURE—Surplus—3 

Taxpayers, at the latest reckon- 
ing, now have $8.3 billion invested 
in surplus farm commodities — in 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco and 
various other crops. A yr ago the 
investment was $7.2 billion. Pres 
Eisenhower has just told Congress 
that, by the end of the Gov’t’s fis- 
cal yr, on June 30, the dollar total 
will be close to ¢9 billion—U S 
News & World Report. 


AMERICA—Americans—4 
Americans show much ingenuity, 
an example of which is the way 
they blamed Russia’s success in 
the satellite field on the American 
school children. — Dovuc Larson, 
Door County (Wis) Advocate. 





AMERICA—Americans—5 

There is one thing the United 
States cannot afford. It cannot af- 
ford to be second.—STaNLEY UTTEN- 
BERG, director of Research, AFL- 
CIO union. 


AMERICA—Freedom—6 

It is a great blessing that in this 
country you have such a good idea 
of freedom. . . What the Founding 
Fathers left as official documents 
is so high-minded that church 
groups can serve the country with- 
out difficulty. — AMLETO CARDINAL 
CIcoGNANI, apostolic delegate to the 
U S, departing for Rome and a 
new assignment. 


BEHAVIOR—7 

We have been told every man 
dies daily, is a different man in 
the morning from what he was 
when he went to bed—which is an- 
other way of saying each of us is 
born anew each day. So, if you ever 
find yourself in a situation that 
leaves you deeply ashamed, don’t 
be too hard on yourself. Sleep on 
it—and when you wake, all that 
will have happened yesterday. 
What will be most important is the 
kind of person you are going to be 
tomorrow! — Whatsoever Things, 
Stetson Univ. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Don’t be surprised if Vice Pres 
Nixon goes to Russia this summer. 
Such a trip has been rumored for 
some time, but summer seems prob- 
able in connection with the open- 
ing of the American Exhibition in 
Moscow on July 4. 

The exhibition showing the “im- 
age of America” will include such 
Sears, Roebuck household items as 
mops, brooms, lawnmowers, shovels, 
etc ($5,000 worth of merchandise 
was contributed by that company). 
There also will be a showing of 
Circarama, the Walt Disney the- 
atre-in-the-round which was _ so 
successful at the Brussels Fair. Cir- 
carama is being refilmed in Rus- 
sian. 

Apparently weary of the annual 
amateur reading of the Gettysburg 
Address, Iowa’s GOP Representa- 
tive Fred Schwengel, has signed 
Fredric March to deliver the speech 
to the joint session of Congress on 
the 150th anniv of Lincoln’s b’day, 
this Feb 12. 


Dig this: Mamie Eisenhower, Pat 
Nixon and Sam Rayburn are all 
patrons of jazz. At least, jazz for a 
cause. They head the long list of 
officials sponsoring a Washington 
Jazz Jubilee on March 16 to bene- 
fit a Capitol Hill settlement house. 
The show will trace jazz history 
from the Congo to Carnegie Hall. 
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BEHAVIOR—8 

Our minds are very small, and 
we have not yet learned to think 
far beyond our own self-interest. 
Our hearts are very small, and we 
have not yet learned to love beyond 
our own good. Where knowledge is 
supreme, one may be coldly intel- 
lectual; where love is dominating 
there may be a fervor that lacks 
judgment. When love is made rich 
in knowledge, the head and the 
heart support each other, and in- 
telligence is warmed with love, 
while love is stabilized with knowl- 
edge. This means an enriched per- 
sonality —LEoN GUTTERMAN, editor, 
Wisdom. 


BIBLE—9 

Most of our homes have both a 
Bible and a radio—but allow the 
wrong one to be silent.—THE CouN- 
TRY Parson, Register-Tribune Syn- 
dicate. 


BROTHERHOOD—10 

Love humanity, honor and praise 
every soul. If you have not the 
courage to honor and praise him, 
then let him pass out of your life. 
—Excerpt from an ancient Persian 
mss quoted in Rosicrucian Fellow- 
ship Mag. 


CHILD—Discipline—11 

Suburban children suffer not 
from physical and economic, but 
from emotional and spiritual pov- 
erty. Their parents refuse them 
nothing, except discipline and guid- 
ance. Many are from church fam- 
ilies, but too often this formal af- 
filiation is but a gesture. It is just 
one more kind of suburban con- 
formity—Judge ALBERT A WOLD- 
MAN, Juvenile Ct Judge, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Last yr Dell Publishing Co put 
out a “one-shot” (magazine par- 
lance for a test or “triai balloon” 
periodical on the newsstands) 
called 1,000 Hints For Teens. 

This did so well that Dell 1st de- 
cided to make Hints a quarterly, 
and subsequently resolved to give 
the idea “the full treatment” with 
a brand new monthly slanted at 
teen-age girls. So they got together 
an editorial staff, christened the 
mag Juliet and plunged on an elab- 
orate trade-paper promotion. 

Then, around the holidays, up 
came Trouble in the form of a 
complaint from one Boris Leavitt, 
who, it seems, already publishes a 
fashion mag (distributed outside 
the U S) called Juliet. 

In a fast change-over Dell came 
up with a new name, Ingenue, 
which everybody concerned hopes 
will stick. “It isn’t much harder to 
say than Mademoiselle,” points out 
a Dell exec, “and besides 75% of 
high school girls take French any- 
way.” 

Current issue of American Uni- 
versity Law Review carries an ar- 
ticle by Sen Thos C Hennings, Jr 
(D-Mo) outlining the background 
of a Fed’l anti-secrecy bill he re- 
cently introduced in Congress. Sen 
Hennings asserts that altho public 
officials pay lip service to the con- 
cept that a citizen has a right to 
know what is going on in his gov't, 
in actual practice there’s an in- 
creasing tendency toward secrecy, 
and often for no valid reason. 


Instinctively these days we 
find science making justifica- 
tions for many of our instinc- 
tive rebellions. This may be 
either heartening or discon- 
certing according to the point 
of view. Most recently a skin 
specialist writing in the British 
periodical, Family Doctor, finds 
the small boy’s aversion to soap 
and water “a sign of excellent 
health.” There is, it seems, a 
layer of fatty perspiration on 
the neck which is necessary for 
protection of the skin and 
might be destroyed by too fre- 
quent washing. 





S 
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Writing in the Jefftown Jnl, a 
periodical issued by inmates of the 
Missouri State Prison, editor Ed 
Carr spotlights the little-known 
fact that a convict’s dependents 
are dropped from state welfare 
rolls the day he is freed from pris- 
on. Their support becomes his im- 
mediate responsibility. “Are you 
surprised,” asks Carr, “that he 
turns to crime to feed his family?” 

Carr’s point: 13 wks of unem- 
ployment pay at $30 a wk would 
run to a lot less than support of a 
convict at $1500 a yr, perhaps for 


Que 
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CHILD—Guidance—12 

Today psychiatrists emphasize 
that neuroses and minor psychoses 
and definite insanity are due often 
to harmful influences which have 
injured the mind of the person 
when he was a child. If this is 
true, do we adults have any sense 
at all when daily we let people 
show our children (tv) pictures of 
murder, violence, shooting, hang- 
ing, kidnaping, and the doings of 
wicked witches?—Dr WattTer C AL- 
VAREZ, medical columnist, quoted 
by J C Wynn, “A Yardstick for 
Parents,” Presbyterian Life, 1-1-’59. 


CHRISTIANITY—13 

After an intense study of West- 
ern Christianity, Sundar Singh 
made this observation: “While sit- 
ting on the bank of a river one 
day, I picked up a solid round stone 
from the water and broke it open. 
It was perfectly dry in spite of the 
fact that it had been immersed in 
water for centuries. The same is 
true of many people in the West- 
ern world. For centuries they have 
been surrounded by Christianity; 
they live immersed in the waters 
of its benefits. And yet it has not 
penetrated their hearts; they do 
not love it. The fault is not in 
Christianity, but in men’s hearts 
which have been hardened by ma- 
terialism and intellectualism.” — 
From Leaves, the Mariannhill pub- 
lication. 


Christianity taught men thai 
love is worth more than mere in- 
telicct.— Jacques MAarITAIN, quoted 
in New Outlook. 
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CHURCH—14 

No individual church can assume 
that it has grown large enough and 
does not want to take any more 
mbrs. When a congregation says 
“We are very happy as we are’ then 
that church is beginning to lose its 
power. . . The fellowship which we 
have in church, if it means any- 
thing to us, is worth sharing with 
everybody.—Bishop HazEN G WER- 
NER, Methodist Church in Ohio. 


Quite scrap book 


Cart ScHuRz, American jour- 
nalist, was born 130 yrs ago 
(Mar 2, 1829). It was just 100 
yrs ago (Apr 18, 1859) that he 
recited one of his more memor- 
able passages in an address de- 
livered at Faneuil Hall, in 
Boston. 


Ideals are like stars; you will 
not succeed in touching them 
with your hands. But like the 
seafaring man in the desert of 
waters, you choose them as 
your guides, and following 
them you will reach your des- 
tiny. 





ao 
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CIVILIZATION—15 

Odd Fact of Life: It would be 
easy to save civilization—if the civ- 
ilized weren’t so savage—Dan Kirp- 
NEY, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


COMMUNISM—16 

The tragedy (of Communist suc- 
cess) is that it is aided and abet- 
ted by our own self-deception in a 
most important area: people are 
refusing to accept the conclusions 








that their understanding of Com- 
munist ideology and practice de- 
mand. They have seen numerous 
instances when a Soviet promise 
was not worth the paper on which 
it was written, yet they continue to 
hope that some day the Reds will 
keep their solemnly-pledged word 
in some agreement. What such 
people seem unable to get thru 
their heads is that a Red cannot 
pledge his word for anything be- 
cause a pledge is something in the 
moral order and there is no moral- 
ity in Communism—no law, natu- 
ral or supernatural. — Scarboro 
Missions (Canada). 


CONSERVATION—17 

Conservation is a state of har- 
raony between man and land—Dr 
Wado LEOPOLD, quoted by LEONARD 
Hatt, “Conservation as Behavior,” 
Childhood Education, 1-’59. 


CRITICISM—18 

Advice and reprehension require 
the utmost delicacy; painful truths 
should be delivered in the softest 
terms, and expressed no farther 
than is necessary to produce their 
due effect. A courteous man will 
mix what is conciliating with what 
is offensive; praise with censure; 
deference and respect with the au- 
thority of admonition, so far as 
can be done in consistence with 
probity and honor. — Jas GaTEs 
PercIvVAL, quoted in Toastmaster. 


DEMOCRACY—19 

There is no real democracy with- 
out 2 fundamental elements. One 
is a population capable of knowing 
wisely what it wants and, knowing 
this, organized in such a way that 
it can verify whether or not lead- 
ers are carrying out its will cor- 
rectly. The 2nd is an elite capable 
of government and able to en- 





lighten this population as to the 
foremost interest of the country 
and to apply the policy which it 
has chosen.—Leon A M PETILLON, 
former gov gen’l of the Belgian 
Congo. 


DOUBT—20 

There are people for whom doubt 
and disbelief have become a re- 
ligion. These people are sick, they 
live in a negative atmosphere. 
It is said that Dr Wm Rainey Har- 
per, a former pres of the Univ of 
Chicago, once told his students, 
“Why didn’t someone tell me that 
I can become a Christian and settle 
the doubts afterward?”—Rev Wm 
A BENFIELD, Jr, “The Problem of 
Doubt,” Christian Observer, 1-21- 
69. 


EDUCATION—21 

If I had to choose between the 
brilliant student who coasts along 
and the average youth who does 
the best he can and gets passable 
marks, I’d take the latter, particu- 
larly in these times when fresh- 
man classes are filling up. The fel- 
low who has coasted once may do 
it again. He’s a poor risk.—JOHN 
SHAFER, dean of admissions, Syra- 
cuse Univ. 


“ ” 


In our colleges (in America), so- 
cial distinction is regarded as a 
greater collegiate distinction than 
scholarship. Indeed, the upper 10% 
of scholars are treated with con- 
tempt as “grinds.” — ARTHUR E 
Briccs, “Common Sense Ideals in 
Education,” Ethical Outlook, 1/2- 
59. 
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Nat’l Weights & Measures Wk 
(Mar 1-7) commemorates the pas- 
sage, 160 yrs ago (Mar 2, 1799) by 
Congress of the Weights & Meas- 
ures Standardization Act. In an in- 
triguing little book, How Much and 
How Many (Whittlesey) Jeanne 
Bendick tells the fascinating story 
of the evolution of our weights and 
measures: 


Everything you eat and wear and 
buy, the streets and land around 
you, the house you live in, the rain, 
wind and snow, the sea, the stars, 
and the days have been measured 
or weighed in some way... 

Our civilization and our ways of 
doing business are quite compli- 
cated now, but even from earliest 
times people had to find ways of 
measuring things. At first man 
used the most convenient measure 
—himself. He took the length of 
his foot or his stride, the span of 
his hand, and the thickness of his 
finger. . . But as civilization grew 
more complicated it was very con- 
fusing to measure in these ways. 
How could a foot be used as a 
measure when one man’s foot was 
so much longer than another’s? As 
soon as people began bidg houses 
and ships, dividing land, trading 
with men they never saw, the ear- 
ly, natural ways of measuring 
weren’t good enough. And so we 
began slowly to evolve the modern 
and astonishingly accurate science 
of weights and measures. 


Quill 
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FREEDOM—22 

A man is as free as a bird in a 
cage. He may move within definite 
limits. — Kroehler News, hm, 
Kroehler Mfg Co. 


FRIENDSHIP—23 

To- save friendship from the 
shipwreck of petulance and to res- 
cue love from the dead calm of in- 
difference is an event of growth 
and an achievement of worth. 
Complacency is the beginning of 
decadence, and cynicism is its sour 
ending.—T V SmirTu, “To Be Al- 
ways on the Grow,” House Beauti- 
ful, 1-’59. 


GENETICS—24 

When it is a question of ruining 
gradually tho surely the quality of 
human life, or of improving that 
quality steadily, may it not be wise 
to furnish all the peoples of the 
world, generation after generation, 
the background information to en- 
able intelligent young people to 
make, of their free choice, matings 
which will enhance the _ genetic 
wealth of the planet? 

In such a situation I would list 
diseases, the causes of death, the 
intellectual attainments, the ab- 
normalities, the blood types, etc of 
each person, by families, as an aid 
to selecting proper marriage part- 
ners.—Henry A WALLACE, former 
Vice Pres of U S and a specialist 
in genetics, addressing a_ science 
meeting in Washington, D C. 


GOD—and Man—25 

What man says is of little im- 
portance, for what a wise man says 
today, a still wiser man will dis- 
prove tomorrow. But what God 
says is of infinite importance, for 
while heaven and earth may pass 
away, God’s words shall never pass 
away.—R A Torrey, You and Your 
Bible (Revell). 
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Week of Mar 1-7 


Nat'l Weights & Measures Wk 
Return-the-Borrowed Books Wk 
Mar 1—3rd Sunday in Lent... St 


David’s Day. ..175 yrs ago (1784) 
Virginia ceded the northwest terri- 
tory to the U S. (From this area 
we subsequently made the states of 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana 
and part of Wisconsin.) ... 90 yrs 
ago (1869) the list illustrated U S 
postage stamps were placed on sale. 
Ten different scenes were available. 
... 5 yrs ago (1954) 5 congressmen 
were wounded as 3 Puerto Rican 
nationalists fired wildly from the 
gallery of the House of Represent- 
atives. 


Mar 2—190th anniv (1769) b of 
DeWitt Clinton, N Y statesman; 
promoter of the Erie Canal. 
160th anniv (1799) passage of 
Weights and Measures Standardi- 
zation Act by Congress (see GEM 
BOX). . . 130th anniv (1829) b of 
Carl Schurz, American journalist; 
Civil War gen’l; U S senator. . . 40 
yrs ago (1919) 1st conf of Commu- 
nists from U S and Europe met in 
Russia to form Communist Inter- 
nat’l for world revolution. . . 20 yrs 
ago (1939) Eugenio Pacelli became 
Pope Pius XII. (Pius XI died on 
Feb 10.) 


Mar 3—Hina-no-Sekku (Feast of 
Dolls) dedicated to the girls of 
Japan. . . 110 yrs ago (1849) Dep’t 


of Interior (then called “Home” 
Dep’t) was created by Congress. 
Thos Ewing, of Ohio, served as Ist 





Sec’y. . . 110th anniv (1849) mint- 
ing of rarest American coin — a 
double-eagle gold piece, $20 valua- 
tion. (Because of delay at the mint 
only one of these coins was struck 
with the 1849 date. It is now valu- 
able beyond price.) 


Mar 4—170th anniv (1789) U S 
Constitution. (It was declared in 
effect on this date, altho Wash- 
ington, our lst President, was not 
inaugurated until Apr 30.) This 
date also marks the Ist session of 
Congress in N Y C. The lawmakers 
met primarily to determine how the 
new nation should pay its bills. . . 
70 yrs ago (1889) Benj Harrison 
became the list grandson of a U S 
President to attain that office in 
his own right. 


Mar 5—25 yrs ago (1934) Mother- 
in-Law Day was ist celebrated at 
Amarillo, Texas. 


Mar 6—110 yrs ago (1849) 100 
wagons were reported leaving Rock 
Island, Ill, for California, to par- 
ticipate in the great gold rush. 


Mar 7 — Feast of St Thomas 
Aquinas. . . 110th anniv (1849) b of 


Luther Burbank, American horti- 
culturist. 
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GOOD—Evil—26 

The sorrow of knowing that there 
is evil in the best is far out-bal- 
anced by the joy of discovering 
that there is good in the worst.— 
AUSTEN Riccs, Forbes. 


GOVERNMENT—Cost—27 

“Liberal” spenders frequently 
trumpet that the bloated growth of 
Gov’t expenditures is required by a 
corresponding growth in our so- 
called “exploding” population. But 
a recent study by the Tax Founda- 
tion, Inc, reveals that while the 
population of the U S has in- 
creased by about 33 per cent in 
the past 20 yrs, the cost of Gov’t— 
Fed’l, state and local — has in- 
creased almost 600 per cent.—Hu- 
man Events. 


HEALTH—Medicine—28 

Medical specialization has 
reached such a state today that 
patients have to learn to diagnose 
themselves before they know which 
specialist to call. — Two Minutes 
with You. 


HEALTH—Mental—29 

Many parents have worried over 
the question: Should I take my 
child to a mental-health special- 
ist? It is hard to be a parent and 
not be concerned, once in a while, 
with your youngster’s behavior. . . 
“When parents are worried that a 
child has a physical disorder,” says 
Dr Victor Balaban, Nat’l Ass’n for 
Mental Health, “they unhesitat- 
ingly take him to a doctor. But 
with emotional problems, they tend 
to wait a considerable period of 
time before seeking help—or avoid 
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seeking it altogether.” Dr Geo Co- 
hen, a psychologist who works in 
N J schools advises, “Be guided by 
your own feelings of concern. If 
there’s something about your child 
that worries you, it’s certainly 
worth a consultation with a spe- 
cialist.” — Max GUNTHER, “When 
Does a Child Need Psychiatry?” 
Coronet, 2-’59. 


HUMAN NATURE—30 

“Oh, I like the different seasons. 
In summer I like winter, and in 
winter I like summer.”—Personnel 
Journal. 


HUMILITY—31 

The brick of my life is music, 
but the mortar is faith. . . With 
the sudden acclaim in Moscow, I 
should have been ecstatic, for the 
fragrance of fame and fortune is 
sweet. But I wasn’t. Even if I could 
measure it, and I couldn’t, the 
whole thing was frightening. When 
reporters asked: “What do you 
think of your success?” there was 
only one answer: “This isn’t suc- 
cess. It’s sensation.”—VaN CLIBURN, 
“What Is Success?” Guideposts, 
2-’59. 


HYPNOTISM—32 

Some post-hypnotic suggestions 
may last as long as a yr before 
they lose their power. One business 
exec, scared stiff of making a 
speech, was told repeatedly under 
hypnosis, “Stage fright is just a 
state of mind. You will not exper- 
ience it. You will demonstrate con- 
fidence, knowledge and _ friendli- 
ness to your audience!” For a yr 
he did well in all his speaking in- 
vitations. When his self-confidence 
waned, an additional hypnotic 
treatment usually restored it—Brn 
BiakE, “Hypnotism: Can It Help 
You?” Lion Mag, 1-’59. 
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IMAGINATION—33 

Each one of us must breathe 
some imagination into our daily 
jobs or boredom will result—Me- 
giddo Message. 


INGENUITY—34 

A London high school Latin 
teacher drums classical culture in- 
to the heads of his students in this 
way: He writes horror and crime 
stories in Latin, illustrating the 
pages with skeletons and were- 
wolves with dripping fangs, and 
has the kids translate them as part 
of their daily assignments. Typical 
stories are entitled, “The Bodies in 
the Fishpond” and “The Were- 
wolf.”—Education Summary. 


KNOWLEDGE—35 

Having heads, to use them—this 
would seem to be the least we could 
demand of ourselves, without di- 
minution of self-respect. . . To en- 
joy knowledge as well as to have 
it is to transform mere use into 
something also beautiful. Where 
beauty and utility are well met, 
there is the acme of value—T V 
SmiTH, “To Be Always on the 
Grow,” House Beautiful, 1-’59. 


LANGUAGE—36 

The man who would succeed to- 
day must be able to use his native 
tongue. If he can speak or write so 
that his words will have upon 
those who listen or read the effect 
which he desires, he is master of 
one of the great sources of power. 
—JOHN MATTHEWS MANLY & EDITH 
Rickert, “Shaping Language to 
Thought,” Wisdom, 28th Issue. 


LIFE—Living—37 

The biographer of the Duke of 
Wellington had little difficulty in 
gathering mat’l for his book. The 


biographer could find plenty of 
mat’l on what the Duke had done, 
but he could not find much on 
what kind of man he was. And 
then he found the Duke’s old check 
book stubs. By examining these he 
gained more insight into the char- 
acter of Wellington than he had 
been able to find anywhere else. 
The same would be true in our own 
lives. The places and things for 
which our money and time go re- 
veal the kind of person we are and 
what our major is in life—Rev Wm 
I Boanpd, “First Things First,” 
Christian Observer, 1-7-’59. 


“ ” 


The greatest satisfaction in life 
is to feel that it has not been 
wasted and that one has returned 
a measure of good for what one 
has received from the world. Each 
of us must decide what he is fitted 
and able to do, and then one 
should do it with a will. This is my 
basic philosophy of life and I in- 
tend to carry it out to the end— 
Epw R Hewitt, Days From Seven- 
ty-Five to Ninety (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce). 


MARRIAGE—38 

Two pieces of iron which are 
joined by plates and bolts may be 
disconnected easily, and each sep- 
arate piece remains the same as it 
was before. But when welding has 
been used to join them, the metal 
of each flows into and becomes a 
part of the other. No longer are 
they two separate pieces, but have 
become one. This is the ideal of 
what marriage should and can be. 
—E Gitmovur SmitH, United Church 
Observer. 
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MATURITY—39 

Maturity must be learned; it 
does not come with bodily growth. 
Fortunate the child who early in 
life is taught how to think for 
himself, to take responsibility, and 
to consider not only his own wants 
but also those of others.—E.iza- 


BETH B ScwHrack, “Adaptability— 
Progress,” Rosicrucian Fellowship 
Mag, 2-’59. 


MODERN AGE—40 

This bird watching is getting to 
be quite a business. We notice the 
grocery stores and feed stores are 
now carrying bags of ready-mixed 
bird seed. Now here is a sign of 
the times. A few yrs ago most folks 
were willing to crumble up stale 
bread and table scraps and put it 
out for the birds, but it would have 
been unthinkable to buy feed for 
the birds. — Polk County (Wis) 
Ledger. 


MONEY—41 

All of us can realize that easy 
money for us is hard money for 
somebody else.—Nation’s Business. 


OBJECTIVE—42 

It is the aim that makes the 
man, without this he is nothing.— 
“The Aim of Life,” Megiddo Mes- 
sage, 1-10-’59. 


OPINION—43 

To force an opinion, the late 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher once said, 
is like pushing the magnetized 
needle round to where we wish the 
North Star stood—Royle Forum, 
hm, John Royle & Sons. 
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PAST—Future—44 

Happy is the man who knows 
what to remember in the past— 
what to enjoy in the present— 
what to plan in the future —Arn- 
OLD H GLAsow. 


PROBLEMS—45 

The man who saves his “big” re- 
sponses for big problems can finish 
life without a single chance to be 
“big.” The right combination of 
humility and wisdom will bring the 
right response to every problem ev- 
ery day; not only on the once-in- 
a-lifetime problem. — Norman G 
SHIDLE, editorial, SAE Jnl. 


PRODUCTION—46 

Every hr we cut from the na- 
tion’s work wk, will cost us $10 bil- 
lion a yr in production—P-K Side- 
liner, hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 


RACE—Negro—47 

The Negro population labors un- 
der a double educational handicap. 
Since the Negro goes to school for 
fewer yrs than do white, he re- 
ceives far less preparation for life 
and work. What schooling he does 
receive is of inferior quality and 
therefore has less value than the 
schooling rec’d by whites. A major 
weakness of Negro education is the 
poor preparation of Negro teach- 
ers. It has not been possible under 
segregation to break the cycle of 
poorly prepared Negro teachers 
teaching severely handicapped Ne- 
gro students. Significant improve- 
ment will have to wait for progress 
in integration. This was surely a 
major concern for the Supreme 
Court when it handed down its 
epoch-making decision to end seg- 
regation in public education.—ELr 
GINzBERG, The Negro Potential (Co- 
lumbia Univ Press). 
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RESEARCH—48 

Some insist basic research must 
proceed in the same spirit as “art 
for art’s sake,” and should not be 
appraised by its practical applica- 
bility. . . Others maintain that not 
even potential usefulness should 
enter into our assessment of im- 
portant basic research. It was the 
eminent English chemist and phys- 
icist, Michael Faraday, who, over a 
century ago, made the remark so 
often quoted—“What is the use of 
a newborn baby?” But not every- 
thing important to use need be 
useful in the accepted sense of the 
word. At the same time, utility is 
inseparable from man’s assessment 
of what is important. — Dr Hans 
SELYE, diréctor, Inst of Experimen- 
tal Medicine & Surgery, Univ of 
Montreal, “What Makes Basic Re- 
search Basic?” Sat Eve Post, 1-24- 
59. 


RUSSIA—49 

The Soviet Union is like the lady 
who doesn’t dare leave the bridge 
party for fear of what the other 
ladies will say about her—HeEnry 
Casor LopceE, U S ambassador to 
the UN. 


SCHOOLS—50 

Our school should stand for three 
great values. . True intellectual 
competence ... the compassionate 
heart and civic virtue—WarrREN C 
SEYFERT, headmaster, Milwaukee 
Country Day School, “Commit- 
ments to the Future,” Clearing 
House, 1-59. 


SPACE AGE—5l 

In one respect, explorers of outer 
space have a bright future. They 
will never run out of space to ex- 
plore.—Pucxk, Tit-Bits, London. 





SUCCESS—52 

From the time I can remember 
(my parents) have always taught 
me: “Everyone has to work. No 
one can sit on the tracks and pray. 
That won’t stop the train.” — VaN 
CuirpurN, “What Is Success?” 
Guideposts, 2-’59. 


TAXES—53 

Even the strongest and wealthi- 
est nation in the world cannot long 
endure a situation where the gov’t 
is subtracting the capital resources 
of its people and its industries just 
about as fast as enterprise is add- 
ing them.—C.uirrorp F Hoop, pres, 
U S Steel. 


THOUGHT—54 

Thinking should be supported by 
observation, perception, memory, 
imagination, and association. It 
isn’t thinking unless it is—Phoeniz 
Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


VIEWPOINT—55 

Listening is the Siamese twin of 
talking. It’s your chance to learn 
the other fellow’s point of view.— 
Jas MENZIEs Back, Execs’ Digest, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 


WEATHER—56 

In the country as at sea, the 
great drama of life is supplied by 
th: elements. The sky is man’s pro- 
tagonist. The winds, the rains, the 
droughts, the blizzards play across 
the farms, and the lives of the 
people wax or wane in rhythm with 
these celestial visitations. No city 
person can feel for weather the in- 
terest of a farmer. — ELIZABETH 
CoaATSWORTH, Maine Ways. 
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A domestic was hired and at the 
end of the 3rd day she approached 
the woman of the house with this 
query: “How come your husband 
bathes and changes his shirt every 
day?” The woman of the house re- 
pl’d, “To keep clean, I suppose.” 
The maid eyed her for a moment, 
then rejoined, “Are you sure he’s 
not up to something?”—Cepric Ap- 
ams, Minneapolis Tribune. a 


“ ” 


Doing our good deed for the day, 
we decided to help a busy neighbor 
by having Peggy, age 5, stay for 
the day. 

At lunch time, our 13-yr-old 
Gregory began the Grace, blessing 
himself and mumbling the words 
more or less to himself. 

Protestant Peggy stared. I turned 
to her and tried to explain: “When 
Greg is hungry he gets impatient, 
so we forgive him if he mumbles 
the Grace.” 

“Okay,” repl’d Peggy, “but why 
the Indian sign language?”—Terre- 
SA M Quinn, Scarboro Missions 
(Canada). Bb 


Conversation in a London pub: 
“How did Bill die?” 

“’E fell thru some scaffolding.” 

“Whatever was ’e doing up 
there?” 

“Being ’anged.”—Pacific Oil-Mo- 
tive Mag. c 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


EMILY LOTNEY 

Mrs Emma Louise Mehring, 
3rd grade teacher in Hillsboro, 
Ohio, asked her pupils to write 
out the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag. They started writing, 
but one suddenly raised his 
hand. 


Asked what he wanted, the 
boy said: “What about the 
Democrats, Mrs Mehring?” 

“What do you mean?” the 


puzzled teacher asked. 

“Well, they left them out. It 
Says, ‘I pledge allegiance to the 
flag and to the Republicans for 
which it stands.’” 





29 

At a Connecticut golf tourna- 
ment recently, an official was sur- 
prised to catch the local minister 
driving off about 10 yds in front of 
the tee mark. He hesitated, embar- 
rassed to criticize a mbr of the 
cloth, but fair play won over. 

“I’m afraid, sir,” he said, “you 
must be disqualified. You just can’t 
do that.” 

“Just can’t do what?” demanded 
the rev indignantly. 

“Why you're driving off from the 
ladies’ tee.” 

The pastor looked at the man 
helplessly. 

“My friend,” he said apologetic- 
ally, “I’m playing my third stroke.” 
—United Mine Workers Jnl. d 
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A bustling, authoritative middle- 
aged housewife entered a used fur- 
niture store and asked the mer: 
“That old table you have out there 
—how much do you want for it?” 
The mgr recalled that he had been 
trying to get rid of it for mo’s, and 
said quickly: “I'll tell you, Mrs 
Jones, if you want that table, I'll 
just give it to you.” The lady nod- 
ded affirmatively, walked to the 
front of the store where the table 
stood, surveyed it a moment, lifted 
it to test its weight, then walked 
briskly back to the mgr. “Listen,” 
she said earnestly, “will you deliver 
it for me at that price?”—BENn Bur- 
TON, American Bazaar. e 


“ ” 


A Memphis woman has discov- 
ered fresh evidence of how much 
our children learn from television. 

Her 4-yr-old granddaughter likes 
to serve meals of imaginary hot 
biscuits and other delicacies to her 
dolls. But since she’s discovered 
from television what the most pop- 
ular thing is to serve, she’s neg- 
lected biscuits. 

Now she serves the dolls nice hot 
subpenas—baked, fried or stuffed. 
—LypeL. Sims, Memphis Commer- 
cial-Appeal. f 


“ ” 


At the height of the Bernard 
Goldfine-vicuna coat scandal, Ca- 
sey Stengel appeared before the 
Senate Sub-Comm to testify on 
various aspects of big league base- 
ball. 

Later Casey bragged, “Yeah, it 
got that Goldfine feller off the 
front page. Maybe he’ll send me 
one of them petunia coats.”"— 
Scholastic Coach. g 
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Those who seem to suffer least 
from exposure are girls and labor 
leaders—Cy N PEACE. 


“ ” 


Conceit is what makes a woman 
think that her face is her fortune 
when it’s only her beautician’s.— 
Mince Bowlin. 


“ ” 


A girl who wears a tight-fitting 
sweater in winter may enjoy pull- 
ing men’s eyes over her wool_—K1m 
McGinnis. 


“ ” 


Don’t strive to be normal—it’s 
abnormal!—C R SMITH. 


- 
“ ” 


A man cannot hold another down 
without stooping—REex_MoBLey. 


“ ” 


The profit a minister earns from 
performing marriages is knot net. 
—KENNETH J SHIVELY. 


“ ” 


You'll never get ahead unless you 
know the right person—yourself.— 
HarRoOLp COFFIN. 


“ ” 


At 20 a man longs to carve his 
name in the Hall of Fame. At 40 
he has either finished the job, or 
lost the knife—FraNcEs RODMAN. 


“ ” 


The ideal accident would be a 
collision between the man seeking 
the office and the office seeking 
the man.—RUSSELL NEWBOLD. 
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Egging Us On 


Eggshells, rich in calcium, are 
urged as an addition to the diet. 
The shells can be crushed in a 
mizer.—News item. 


Come, grit your teeth and grind 
your molars, 

Add eggshells to your diet. 

You'll rid yourself of sickly colors, 

But also lose your quiet. 


For you who’ve known the pops 
and crackles 

Of breakfast foods you munch 

Will hear a sound to raise your 
hackles 

With every healthy crunch. 


You'll think you're eating some- 
thing sandy 

Or shards of chinaware, 

But calcium is mighty handy, 

So who are you to care? 


It’s calcium that builds your bones 
up, 

Inside, above, beneath, 

It’s calcium, as well, that tones up 

And fortifies the teeth. 


And you who chomp on eggshells 
gaily, 

While other people gape, 

Need calcium, and need it daily, 

To keep your teeth in shape. 
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It was a tense scene in the film. 
The audience sat enthralled. Sud- 
denly the hero slapped the heroine 
in the face. 

In the silence that followed, a 
little voice piped up: “Mommy,” it 
said, “why doesn’t she slap him 
back like you do?”—Atlas News, 
hm, Atlas Auto Finance Co. h 


“ ” 


A missionary traveling thru the 
jungle met a lion. Flight was hope- 
less; he fell to his knees in anxious 
prayer. A few moments later he 
was greatly comforted to see the 
lion on its knees beside him. 

“Dear Brother,” said the relieved 
missionary, “how delightful it is to 
join you in prayer when a moment 
ago I feared for my life.” 

“Don’t interrupt,” said the lion. 
“I’m saying Grace.” — Capper’s 
Wkly. i 


“ ” 


While touring the south of 
France by car recently, a colleague 
of mine came to a small town 
where a brass band of twelve mu- 
sicians was blaring away in the 
square outside a house. This puz- 
zled him because all the doors and 
windows of the house were shut 
and there was no sign of life there. 

During an interval he approached 
one of the players and inqg’d: “May 
I ask why you are doing this?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “we’re 
serenading our burgomaster. It’s 
his birthday. He lives in this 
house.” 

Still puzzled, my colleague then 
asked the conductor of the band: 
“Why doesn’t the burgomaster 
come to the window to acknowl- 
edge your serenading?” 

“Because I have to be down here 
conducting,” the man repl’d. “I 
can’t be in two places at once, can 
I?”—Pucxk, Tit-Bits, London. j 
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—SESE- America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 


Rocer VADIM, motion picture di- 
rector, ex-husband of French star 
Brigitte Bardot: “If you have a 
great love for beautiful women, 
then beautiful women will know it, 
and they will be attracted to you. 
All women are a little crazy. Culti- 
vate their craziness. Too many men 
stop women. They love a man who 
encourages them to be crazy.” 


1-Q-t 


Bricitte Barpot, French actress: 
“Teenagers are girls who have not 
yet realized that their weaknesses 
are their strengths.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


The camera mfrs, a breed of per- 
sistent optimists, are still trying to 
make a camera that even I can 
operate. I hope they won’t be 
downhearted if I continue to mud- 
dle along, lousing up pictures even 
with foolproof equipment. For peo- 
ple who don’t have to read the di- 
rections every time they load a 
camera, here are a couple of beau- 
ties. 

A new still camera needs no fo- 
cusing. A blt-in photocell, or elec- 
tric eye, computes the light read- 
ing, sets the lens opening, leaves 
you free simply to sight and shoot. 
A “stop-go” system in the view 
finder signals when light is good, 


warns when it’s bad, making it 
virtually impossible to take bad 
pictures. With flashgun and case, 
$79.95. Bell & Howell, 7100 McCor- 
mick Rd, Chicago 45, IIl. 


An ordinary flash-gun baffles us; 
it won’t flash, it spits bulbs in our 
face, and generally behaves in a 
recalcitrant manner. Perhaps we’d 
have better luck with a transistor 
unit which runs on 4 D-cell bat- 
teries and triggers thousands of 
lightning -fast flashes in a _ tiny 
glass tube. It can be operated every 
10 seconds, works on household 
current. $49. FR, 951 Brook Ave, 
Bronx 51, N Y. 








